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We have heard so much recently about the poor 
results of our classical teaching that we are apt 
to overlook the fact that, inadequate as are the me- 
thods pursued now-a-days, they represent a great 
advance upon those of the previous generation. In 
fact it may be said without fear of dispute that the 
text-books that are in the hands of our high-school 
pupils to-day are as nearly perfect as our human 
intelligences can devise, while the large number of 
them makes it possible to suit almost every tempera- 
ment, whether of pupil or teacher. The changes 
that are to come will appertain rather to a reversal 
of the method now in vogue than to an improvement 
in our text-books. These will be different; they can 
not possibly be superior. For encouragement's sake 
it is often valuable to look back to earlier accounts 
of classical instruction, and I have been much inter- 
ested in some remarks that are to be found in Mr. 
A. C. Benson's House of Quiet, a new edition of 
which has recently appeared. As a young man Mr. 
Benson followed the customary classical course both 
in school and college. But he doubts very much its 
efficacy. There was never any mastery of anything. 
Study of grammar was largely a memorizing of ex- 
ceptions and a learning of forms rarely if ever met 
with in later reading. No indication was ever given 
that the pupils. wW dealing with literature. He 
continues : 

My own belief is that both the method of in- 
struction and the spirit of the instruction are at 
fault. Like the Presbyterian Liturgy, the system 
depends far too much on the individuality of the 
teacher, and throws too great a strain upon his 
mood. A vigorous, brilliant, lively, humorous, rhe- 
torical man can break the shackles of construing and 
parsing, and give the boys the feeling of having 
been in contact with a larger mind; but in the 
hands of a dull and uninspiring teacher the system 
is simply famishing from its portentous aridity. The 
result, at all events, is that the majority of the boys 
at our schools never get the idea that they are in 
the presence of literature at all. They are kept 
kicking their heels in the dark and cold antechamber 
of parsing and grammar, and never get a glimpse 
of the bright gardens within. 

No such indictment can be brought against our 
schools. The tendency is usually in the other direc- 
tion, and our teachers are prone to give even too 
much attention to literary and other extra-gram- 
matical interpretation. What Mr. Benson wanted is 



well indicated in another place, which I subjoin 
as containing a possible hint to other teachers. 

Neither do I think that I can claim to have had 
any particular love for the Classics ; but I was blest 
with a pictorial mind, and, though much of my classi- 
cal reading was a mere weariness to me, I was 
cheered at intervals by a sudden romantic glimpse 
of some scene or other that seized me with a vivid 
reality. The Odyssey and the Aeneid were rich in 
these surprises ; for the talk of Gods, indeed, I had 
nothing but a bewildered contempt; but such a scene 
as Laertes in his patched gaiters, fumbling with a 
young tree on his upland farm, at once seized tyran- 
nically upon my fancy. Catullus, Horace and Martial 
gave me occasional food for the imagination ; and all 
at once it seemed worth while to traverse the arid 
leagues, or wade, as Tennyson said, in a sea of glue, 
for these divine moments. 

One such scene that affected my fancy I will de- 
scribe in greater detail; and let it stand as a speci- 
men. It was in the third Aeneid; we were sitting 
in a dusty class-room, the gas flaring. The lesson 
proceeded slowly and wearily, with a thin .trickle 
of exposition from the desk, emanating from a mas- 
ter who was evidently as sick of the whole business 
as ourselves. 

Andromache, widow of Hector, after a forced 
union with Neoptolemus, becomes the bride of Hel- 
enus, Hector's brother. Helenus, on the death of 
Pyrrhus, becomes his successor in the chieftainship, 
and Andromache is once more a queen. She builds 
a rustic altar, an excuse for lamentation, and there 
bewails the memory of her first lord. I was reflecting 
that she must have made but a dreary wife for 
Helenus, when in a moment the scene was changed. 
Aeneas, it will be remembered, comes on her in her 
orisons with his troop of warriors behind him, 
and is greeted by the terrified queen, who believes 
him to be an apparition, with a wild and artless 
question ending in a burst of passionate grief: "If 
you come from the world of spirits", she says, "Hec- 
tor ubi est?" It is one of those sudden turns that 
show the ineffable genius of Virgil. 

I saw in a moment a clearing in a wood of beeches ; 
one great tree stood out from the rest. Half-hidden 
in the foliage stood a tall stone pillar, supporting a 
mouldering urn. Close beside this was a stone al- 
cove, with a little altar beneath it. In the alcove 
stood a silent listening statue with a downcast head 
From the altar went up a little smoke; the queen 
herself, a slender figure, clad in black, with pale 
worn face and fragile hands, bent in prayer. By her 
side were two maidens, also in the deepest black, a 
priest in stiff garments, and a boy bearing a box'of 
incense. 

A slight noise falls on the ear of Andromache ■ 
she turns, and there at the edge of a green forest 
path, lit by the red light of a low mouldering sun 
stands the figure of a warrior, his arms rusty and 
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dark, his mailed feet sunk in the turf, leaning on his 
spear. His face is pale and heavily lined, worn with 
ungentle experience, and lit by a strange light of 
recognition. His pale forked beard falls on his 
breast; behind him a mist of spears. 

This was the scene; very rococo, no doubt, and 
romantic, but so intensely real, so glowing, that I 
could see the pale-stemmed beeches; and below, 
through a gap, low fantastic hills and a wan river 
winding in the plain. I could see the white set face 
of Aeneas, the dark-eyed glance of the queen, the 
frightened silence of the worshippers. G. L. 



THE ROMAN WALL IN BRITAIN. 1 

It has long seemed to me unfortunate that, of the 
large number of Americans interested in the Classics 
and in Roman History who visit Great Britain every 
summer, very few ever take the little trouble neces- 
sary to see the remains of the great Roman Wall 
in Northumberland and Cumberland. 

No one needs to be reminded of the capital im- 
portance of this system of fortification in the history 
of Roman Britain, but few realize the profound im- 
pression made by the actual sight of the ruined but 
still imposing wall stretching a score of miles, up 
hill and down dale, in uncompromising defiance of 
natural difficulties, over the boldest heights and across 
the dreariest moors of the northern counties. 

The chief points of interest are easily reached 
from several stations on the railway which connects 
Carlisle and Newcastle. Hexham, an attractive town 
with a fine old abbey church, and Gilsland, a favorite 
summer resort, both charmingly situated, are the 
most convenient headquarters for the visitor who can 
devote several days to his explorations. 

The Roman Wall, commonly called the Wall of 
Hadrian, running from Tyne to Solway, is not to be 
confounded with the more northerly barrier, com- 
monly called the Wall of Antoninus, between Clyde 
and Forth. The latter was built of turf by Lollius 
Urbicus under the orders of Antoninus Pius, who 
reigned 138-161 A. D. It has been completely ruined 
by the contruction first of a canal, and afterwards, 
of the railway from Glasgow to Edinburgh. 

Agricola, whose life was written by his son-in-law 
Tacitus, was in command of the Roman province of 
Britain 78-84 A. D. His chief work was the partial 
subjugation of the great tribe of the Brigantes, be- 
tween Tyne and Humber. The rather obscure lan- 
guage of Tacitus seems to indicate the erection of 
fortresses along the Tyne as well as between Clyde 
and Forth. 

Archaeologists have therefore inclined to attribute 
to Agricola the original location of various camps or 
stations along the line of the Northumbrian Wall. 

Spartianus (Vita Hadriani 11.2) directly attributes 
the building of our wall to Hadrian (117-138 A. D.). 

. ' This paper was read at the meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States held at Princeton University, April 



In 208 A. D. Septimius Severus came with his sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, to regulate affairs in Britain, and 
died at Eboracum (York) in 211 A. D. The same 
Spartianus, apparently, says of Severus (Vita Severi 
18.2) : "As for Britain, the chief glory of his reign 
is that he fortified it by a wall drawn across the 
island terminating at both ends in the ocean ; and 
from this work he received the surname of Britan- 
nicus". 

This attribution of the same work to Hadrian and 
Severus constitutes the chief difficulty in connec- 
tion with our subject. 

A century ago scholars assigned the building of the 
Vallum, a system of earthen ramparts, parallel to 
the wall, to Hadrian, and the construction of the 
stone wall itself, the Murus, to Severus. 

In 1820 Hodgson, the historian of Northumber- 
land, published his theory that the whole system of 
defence, stone wall, earthen ramparts and all, was 
the work of one mind and that the mind of Hadrian ; 
and that whatever Severus may have done was only 
repair and renovation. Supported by the earnest 
adhesion of Dr. Bruce, the chief historian of the 
Wall, this theory held the field during the greater 
part of the 19th century. 

Of late there has been a change in archaeological 
opinion, by reason of the discovery of a sod wall 
(cespiticius murus) in some places in the immediate 
neighborhood of the stone wall. Professor Haver- 
field has been quoted as the chief holder of the 
opinion that probably Hadrian built a wall of sods, 
the remains of which lie buried under the stone 
wall, which Severus, following almost invariably the 
same line of defence, superimposed upon them. This 
is an attractive theory, but we cannot yet say that 
it is definitely established. 

An admirable lecture upon this subject was given 
by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, in the series of University 
of Cambridge Local Lectures, at the summer meeting 
at York 1910. 

The stone wall extended 80 Roman miles from 
Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway. 
It was probably at least 17 feet high and may have 
averaged 8 feet in thickness. At its foot, on the 
north, ran a ditch which may have been 15 feet 
deep and 40 feet wide at the top, with a flat bottom, 
and cut through stone, rock and earth indifferently. 
On the south side of the wall ran a road for the 
use of the garrison. 

About 20 miles of the wall are now visible above 
ground, generally 4 to 6 feet high— the central part, 
crossing the moors of western Northumberland and 
eastern Cumberland. So much has escaped the de- 
stroying hand of the builders of farm houses and 
cattlefolds, and the more destructive operations of 
Marshal Wade who levelled many miles of the wall 
in the 18th century, in order to lay upon its founda- 
tions his Military Way. 



